The life of Elisabeth Knapp, née Schmidt-Rufnak in Oberturz. 


Christmas 1997 
Dear Minki, 
please write everything down ... 


Schmidt RußBnak's birthdays 
Grandfather Georg August 21, 1827 
Grandmother Marion August 6, 1836 
Grandfather Josef February 17, 1850 
Grandmother Anna July 28, 1854 
Maria née Greschner 

Anna née Reichel 

Grandmother Hogh-Olbricht 
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Memories of the 

Elisabeth Knapp 

Born Schmidt-Rufnak 

For your daughter Ingelore 
And 

Her granddaughter Isabell, 
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Elisabeth Knapp, née Schmidt-Rufnak 

Born January 5, 1924 

Father Alois Schmidt-Ruf nak 

Born July 17, 1883 in Oberstuben (Slovakai) died on 18.12.1943 

Mother Johanna née Hogh-Obricht born September 19, 1888 in Oberstuben 
died 30.11.1975 


Siblings 

Josef born on Sep. 11, 1910 died on March 27, 1981 
Maria born Aug. 10, 1913 died March 7, 1980 

Anna born Feb. 17, 1917 died Dec. 25, 1989 
Wilhelm born June 25, 1919 died June 3, 1999 

Hella born Nov. 7, 1927 


Elisabeth married to 

Johann Knapp on Feb 28, 1943 
born 10.7.1918 died 25.Sept. 1918 
Mother Helene Knapp née Ertl 


born August 17, 1879 died Feb. 3, 1921 

Siblings 

Elisabeth Hirschnergeb. 9.4.1903 died 18.10.1990 
Anton born 12.1.1906 

Alexander born 30.5.1908 died 6.12.1995 

Maria Frindt born 25.10.21910 died 20.3.2003 
Cacilie born 13.10.1914 died 2.9.1995 
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When I think back to my childhood, | can hear the evening bells ringing and 
the fir and spruce trees rustling in the evening breeze, | can hear the heavy 
steam locomotive pounding and puffing as it pulled the long freight trains up 
the incline. In winter, when there was a lot of snow, an additional lock had to 
push the train from the nearby upper room so that the incline could be 
overcome. 


My home village, Obersturz, lies about 700 m above sea level in the 
Kremnica mountains in central Slovakia. In my memory it was and is a 
beautiful village, it is nestled between wooded mountains and is only open to 
the southwest. People used to say that beggars had to turn back if they 
didn't want to go into the neighboring valley (Grantal). The railroad goes 
around the village in a loop, which | remember from the funeral of my little 
brother. | must have been about 3 years old at the time. My godmother had 
me in her arms and | saw the little white coffin being carried out of the house 
again. 
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Suddenly Hella and | were alone. 
The large family had suddenly become a small family. 


Hella and | missed our siblings very much, mother told me that we satina 
corner or under the table for days and didn't talk much. 


| was suddenly faced with various small jobs. Hella was only 3 years old. 
There was a large wooden box in the kitchen (it was only heated with wood) 
that had to be full every evening. | had to collect young nettles for the 
goslings and chop them up to add to the feed. As we also had lessons in the 
afternoon from 13-15, there wasn't much time to play after homework and 
small jobs. 


There was no water pipe in the village back then. Water was drawn from the 
village stream, but we fetched water from the well for cooking and drinking. 


We had slightly different jugs for this, but they were too heavy for me, so | 
had to go to the well several times with small jugs until they were full. That 
worked in summer, but in winter it was a pain. 
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My mother really missed the help of my siblings, especially when it came to 
working in the fields. She now had to do it on her own and father could only 
help her to a limited extent. Father had come home badly wounded from the 
First World War and was almost always in pain. 


There was a large steam saw between Obersturz and Untersturz, where 
almost all the men from the two villages worked. The younger men mostly 
worked in the forest. 

There was a loading station where the timber was transported onwards, and 
mine timber was exported as far as England. 


My father worked 3 shifts at the Gatersage. When it was night shift or 
afternoon shift, | had to bring him dinner to work. In summer, when it was 
light for a long time, | liked to walk, but in winter, when it was already dark, | 
was often afraid. 


There was no street lighting back then, as electric lighting was only 
introduced after 1933. 


Because father had such different working hours, he couldn't help mother 
much, so | had to do a lot of small jobs. 
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In the second and third year of school, which were combined into one class, 
we had Mrs. Varga as our teacher. She was an old maid and we couldn't 
stand her, so when we had manual work we had to cut feathers for her or cut 
old clothes and linen into strips for patchwork carpets and pray the rosary at 
the same time. The brothers had to chop and stack wood. She was also 
unpopular in the village. 


As a young teacher, the principal Mr. Hirdina wanted to marry her, but she 
refused. She was probably hoping for someone better. 


When he later married another woman, she made his life at school difficult 
wherever she could. 


Mr. Hirdina also acted as organist in the church. In the liturgy of the time, 
only the cantor responded to the priest's prayers. 


Before the cantor could answer, Mrs. Varga replied in a shrill voice Et cumm 
spiritu tuo. 


It got worse and worse with her, so that teacher Hirdina no longer wanted to 
fish if Mrs. Varga was not forbidden to refrain from interfering. But she got 
more and more into it. 
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The local council felt compelled to lodge a complaint with the school board. 
As a result of the complaint, she was transferred to the neighboring 
municipality. 


In the 4th grade we had several substitutes because one teacher was ill. 


In the 5th grade we had teacher Muller, he was from Sternberg in the 
Sudetenland. We all enjoyed going to school with him, he could explain 
everything so well that we understood everything. We had real PE lessons 
with him, among other things we learned to play volleyball and dance the 
waltz. He also brought the custom of tying and hanging an Advent wreath to 
our village. 


This was not known until then. 


Years 6, 7 and 8 were combined into one class. We were 63 children, so it 
was a large class. Our teacher was Mr. Jurgovski. We also enjoyed going to 
school with him. We especially liked nature studies with him. He taught us 
about the local flora and fauna. 


Every year, 1 large school trip lasting several days or 2 or 3 smaller trips 
were undertaken. 


This allowed us to get to know more of our near and far surroundings. 
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One of these excursions took us to the neighboring Neutra Valley. 

On a Wednesday, we took the train to Kloster (Kloster to Znievom), from 
where we walked to Munnichwies, where we were allocated to individual 
houses for the night. Munnichwies is a small, lonely village in the middle of 
the forest. 

The next morning we hiked on to the Nasenstein. It took us 3 hours to get to 


the top, below was a large meadow covered in hundreds of lilies of the 
valley, it was beautiful. We also found many unknown flowers, including 


stemless gentian. The Nasenstein forms the watershed between the Turz and 
Neutra valleys. After a 2-hour rest, we headed downhill, which we all found 
much easier than the ascent in the morning. 


After 2 Y% hours, we reached the Neutraquelle spring near Gaidl. In Gaidl, the 
schoolchildren were already waiting for us and took us to spend the night. In 
the evening, there was a local evening in the school where we were also 
entertained. 


The next morning we hiked to 
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German samples. Deutsch Proben and its surroundings are the 2nd part of 
the Kremmitz-Deutsch-Proben language island. It belongs to the district of 
Primitz (or Prievidrov). We hiked on to Bojnice Castle where we visited 
everything. 


We then hiked back to the train station in Deutsch Proben, from where we 
took the train to Krickerhau. From Krickerhau we walked again over the 
Ziegenrucken to Glaserhau. From Glaserhau we drove back home via 
Oberstuben, where we arrived by train at 8 o'clock in the evening. We were 
dead tired but happy to be home again. 


As there were no secondary schools (German) in Slovakia, we had to go to 
the Sudetenland or to German towns in Möhren (Brünn, Iglau, etc.). 


After completing the 8th grade of elementary school, | went with another girl 
(Liesl Daubner) to Frinck (North Moravia) on September 1, 1938 to the 
middle school (Realschule). At the end of September, the Sudetenland was 
occupied by Hitler and we had to return home, as the Slovak Republic had 
become independent in the meantime, which meant going abroad. 
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On Nov. 1, 1938, | went to Neusohl (Central Slovakia) as a nanny for 2 
children aged 10 and 8. | was supposed to teach them German, but | learned 
Slovak much faster than they learned German. 


In the summer of 1939, my mother fell ill and | had to go home to help her 
with the housework and farming. 


After my mother got better and was able to do the work again, | decided to 
go back to the 2 children in Neusohl in the spring of 1940 and continue 
working as a nanny. It was a wonderful time. We were 4 girls from Oberturz 
and Unterturz who worked as nannies or housemaids in Neusohl. 


As we had Sunday afternoons off, we went on excursions in the surrounding 
area. If the weather was bad, we went to the movies. 


| still remember my first movie today, it was called "Ein Häuschen in Grinzig" 
(Heimatfilm). | also remember the movie "Es war eine rauschende Ballnacht" 
with Zarah Leander and Willi Birgel very well. 
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Zarah sang the song "Just don't cry for love, there's just not one on earth, 
there are so many in this world, that's why | have everyone | like." 


On Nov. 1, 1940, | went home because the family where | was a nanny 
moved to another town. 


As there were no work opportunities nearby, | decided to go to Germany in 
the spring of 1941 for agricultural work. We were a group of 1 couple, 1 older 
woman, her nephew and 4 girls. We came to the estate near Uelzen in Lower 
Saxony. We worked from 7-12 and from 13-18 in the evening. 


We lived in a small house. The four of us girls had a shared bedroom and we 
were fed by the estate kitchen. Although we had to do a lot of work, we had 
a lot of fun together. 


We could send 30 Reichsmarks home every month, to Slovakia that was 300 
Slovakian crowns, which was a lot of money at the time. 


On December 3, we arrived home full of presents and food. There was a war 
on, and in Slovakia, too, there were 
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Food shortage. 


Everyone was happy that we were back home safe and sound. It was war, 
after all, and you never knew what could happen in such times. 


In Slovakia, the war was not yet noticeable, except that there were almost no 
young men left in the village. 


Since Hitler had annexed the Sudetenland and occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia as a so-called protectorate, Slovakia had become an independent 
state (under Hitler's patronage). 


As teachers from the Sudetenland mainly worked in the German elementary 
schools and kindergartens in Slovakia, they had to go home when Slovakia 
became independent (they were suddenly foreigners). 

Suddenly there was a shortage of teachers and educators in schools and 
kindergartens. To remedy this, the Ministry of Culture (Supported by the 
German party and the German Cultural Association) organized training 
courses for teachers and kindergarten teachers. 


| applied and was able to attend a course for kindergarten teachers at the 
end of 1941. 
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It lasted 3 months. 

We were accommodated in an old castle in Maria Schlo&berg in southern 
Slovakia. There was also a children's home there, where we received our 
practical training. 

We were 30 girls from all the German language islands. We all had a lot of 
fun. We also had to supervise the children at night, but had to attend the 
courses during the day, but as young people we didn't mind. 


When the course came to an end, we organized a farewell party. We had 
rehearsed a little play, some folk dances and songs. 


The mayor, priest, town councillors and many other people were invited to 
the celebration (after all, SchloSberg was a Slovakian town). 


Everyone was curious to see what the German girls would perform. 


We received a lot of applause and at the end everyone congratulated us on 
the successful performance. 


On April 1, 1942, | got my first job in Schmiedshau, as a substitute for the 
kindergarten teacher who was expecting a child. 


Schmiedshau is an elongated village in the 
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neighboring Neutratal. 


I had 28 children from 3-6 years to look after. 


As a Slightly different dialect was spoken in the Deutsch-Proben area, to 
which Schmiedshau belonged, and the children usually only spoke that 
dialect, this sometimes led to amusing misunderstandings. 


At the same time, a new young teacher came to the village to help out. As 
she needed a place to stay, we lived together in a large room with an old 
single woman, she mothered us and usually brought us something to eat in 
the evening. 


| had 3 siblings from one family in my group. When the mother had her 
second child, there was a big party for the christening because ethnic group 
leader Karmasin was the godfather. The whole village joined in the 
celebrations. 


I came to Krickerhau on September 1st. Krickerhau was a large village where 
brown coal was mined. As a result, everything was always sooty. | had to get 
used to it, you always felt dirty somehow. 

There was a settlement that was inhabited by miners 
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and their families. Most of them were Slovakian families. The settlement was 
popularly known as the "colony". 


In addition to the German elementary schools, Krickerhau also had a German 
middle school (Realschule) and 3 German kindergartens since 1940. One 
each in the upper-middle and lower village. 

| started at the kindergarten in the lower town on September 1st. 


| had between 30 and 35 children between the ages of 3 and 6, and | also 
had a helper to support me. 


The first four weeks of a new kindergarten year were always a bit difficult 
because the new children didn't necessarily want to stay. It took them a 
while to find their feet in their new surroundings. 


| was always happy when the weather was good so that the children could 
play outside in the sandpit, on the seesaw or on the swings. 


Inside, it was more difficult to get used to the regular daily routine. 


The full-day children always had to have an hour's nap or sleep. There were 
always a few troublemakers. 


When one of the children had a birthday, they were allowed to 
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wish for a song or a story. Most of them wanted a story or a fairy tale. When | 
told a fairy tale, all the little munchkins were quiet, but when I was finished, 
everyone Said: It's a shame it's already over. 


There were 2 girls from Johannesburg in the other two kindergartens. Illi 
Tilesch in Oberort and Marischka Schwarz in the colony. We usually met up 
after work. We became best friends. The friendship with Marischka has 
lasted a lifetime. 


The managing director of the consumer cooperative was Hans Knapp from 
Johannesburg. | knew him briefly (he was a cousin of my sister-in-law Gisi, 
brother Josef's first wife). 


One day, my sister Hella visited me in Krickerhau and said excitedly: "I know 
something new, you're getting married." | laughed and said, "I don't have a 
boyfriend." Hella meant Hans Knapp, the boss of the Konsum. | asked her 
what made you think that? Then she said, | heard them talking about it, our 
mothers and his sister Liesl. 
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And we could try to get to know each other better. 


From then on, | went to his store every evening when | had nothing else to 
do and always helped him tidy up a bit. That's how we got closer. At the 
beginning of December, he asked me if | could imagine becoming his wife. | 
had already gotten so used to the evenings together that | couldn't imagine 
spending them without him. 


The next weekend we went to my parents’ house in Obertmor. 


During the Christmas holidays, we discussed everything between his brother- 
in-law and sister and my parents, and we got engaged on New Year's Eve. 


We got married on February 28, 1943. The ceremony took place in the 
church in Oberturn. 


It was wartime and food was rationed. Hans' cousin Hans Grutl had a 
butcher's shop in Krickerhau and he procured the meat. Hans brought flour, 
sugar and other baking ingredients from the store. 


We had a custom at home (neighborhood help) when there was a wedding in 
the village, the relatives and neighbors brought 
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They would bring over whatever they had at the time (wedding gifts) eggs, 
butter, quark, pickled fruit or vegetables (cucumbers, coleslaw) jam, 
whatever they needed to bake cakes, as they mainly baked yeast cakes. 


Large wedding plaits, poppy seed, nut and apple strudel, jam croissants, 
quark peltscher (flat round flat cakes with quark and raisins). 


Before the wedding cooking began, the wedding bread was baked on 
Father's Day (white bread) and the wedding schnapps was brewed. The 
mixture of caramelized sugar, which was boiled with water, cinnamon bark, 
cloves and a little caramel, was then diluted with 80% spirit, resulting in a 
good tasting drink. 


Everyone who brought something to the wedding beacon received 1 slice of 
wedding bread and a glass of wedding schnapps to toast the bride and 
groom. 


Instead of schnapps, the children were given a glass of apple, blueberry, 
raspberry or redcurrant juice. We children loved going to the wedding toast. 


Each male wedding guest took a pinktlin (hip flask) to the ceremony itself 
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Wedding schnapps with. Each woman a basket of cake. 


After the wedding ceremony, people lined the streets to admire the bride 
and groom and the wedding guests. 


The men from the wedding party gave the waiting men a sip of the wedding 
schnapps and the women handed out the cake to the women and children. 


In normal times there was a band of at least 3 or 4 musicians at every 
wedding. But at our wedding there was a war and the musicians were all at 
war, SO we only had one blind man who made a little music with an 
accordion. 


The wedding celebration took place in my parents' house in Oberturn, 
because it was wartime and everything had to be darkened, all the windows 
were covered with blankets and wrapping paper. The men on patrol kept 


coming to the door and saying there were cracks where the light could be 
seen, they only did it so they could get a glass of wedding schnapps or a 
piece of cake. 


The wedding ceremony was at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, after the ceremony 
we had coffee and 
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Cake eaten. 


Then in the evening there was the wedding dinner. At our wedding it looked 
like this. Beef soup with homemade noodles, boiled beef with kress 
(horseradish) and pickled vegetables. 


Braised beef with yeast dumplings and turnip sauce, served with red 
cabbage for dessert. Kremkrapfen (cream puffs) with blueberry compote. The 
men drank beer and schnapps, the women homemade blueberry or 
blackcurrant wine. 


At midnight, the bridal wreath was danced and the bride had to dance with 
all the male guests and the groom with all the female guests. After the 
dance, the bride's veil was removed and she was given a hood. She was then 
accepted into the community of married women. 


Afterwards there was the midnight meal, which usually consisted of 
Hungarian goulash or Segedin goulash (goulash with sauerkraut). After 
lunch, the cooks went from guest to guest with a large ladle and collected a 
tip for their efforts. 


And so the wedding came to an end. 
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On Monday, March 1, 1943, everyday married life began for us. 


As our wedding had been brought forward by a week for scheduling reasons, 
our kitchen equipment had not yet been delivered in full, so we went to the 
restaurant for lunch. It took me some time to work out how much to cook for 
2 people. It was always too much at first. 


Hans thought | could cook steamed dumplings, which he liked. So | made the 
yeast dough and made steamed dumplings, but there were so many that 
they would have fed 5 or 6 people. When Hans came to dinner and saw the 
bowl full of dumplings, he asked me who | had cooked so many for, whether 
it was for the two of us or for several people. 


We had an acquaintance (cousin of sister-in-law Lilli) who lived with her 
family in the colony, her husband was a miner. They had 3 children and as 
food was rationed, Schmalhans was often the chef at home. She came to do 
the shopping in the afternoon and Hans sent her to my apartment, | asked 
her if she wanted to buy the rest of the food. 
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dumplings and the tomato soup. She was delighted to take everything. 


When she brought back the empty pots she said to me 


It took a few weeks until | had an acceptable size. 
Hans and | had a wonderful summer and fall. 


Our daughter was born on December 31, 1943 at 11 am. Hans was crazy 

with joy, he had wanted a daughter so much because all his brothers only 
had sons. She was a very lively child, already running like a weasel at 10 

months. 


1944 was a fateful year, the war went on and on, but things got worse and 
worse for Germany. The front was getting closer and closer. In August 1944, 
we were attacked by Russian partisans who were fighting in front of the front 
and were joined by Slovakian insurgents. They raged terribly in the German 
villages. All the men 
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had to report (they were almost all old people) (the younger ones were 
mostly in the war) were imprisoned or deported. 


My father, too, although badly damaged and ill from the First World War, was 
deported. For weeks nobody knew where they were. 


Hans, my husband and our 3 apprentices also had to report, nobody knew 
where they were being taken. | suddenly found myself alone with Hella and 
Inge. By order of the occupying forces, the stores were not allowed to close, 
but had to be kept open at normal times. My sister Hella was there, but she 
wasn't allowed to be seen on the street because she was blonde and the 
Russians were after all blonde girls. 


The Russians came into the store and took everything they thought they 
could use. (Almost everything was still for sale in Slovakia) without paying. 
To protect myself, | always took my little daughter in my arms when | had to 
go into the store (the Russians didn't do anything to women with children. 


For 14 days we didn't know where our men were. 


One evening, it was already after 10 o'clock, there was a quiet knock on the 
door and when | opened it, our apprentice Arthur was standing there. He told 
me that many 
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men, including Hans and the 3 apprentices, were locked in the cellar under 
the movie theater. He somehow managed to escape. 


As we also supplied the canteen at the coal mine with food, but | couldn't do 
it on my own, | went to the town hall the next day to complain. 


| was sent from the town hall to the Russian commandant's office, where | 
told them how things stood. 2 days later Hans was at the door, they had 
released him. He had to report every day at 8 o'clock in the morning. 


The partisans went on the rampage, stealing wherever they could. Most of 
the people living in the colony were Slovakian miners, many of whom were 
our customers and communists, who denounced people they were angry 
with, and many of them were abducted and murdered. 


Among other things, they attacked a watchmaker in his store and murdered 
him, causing uproar, fear and terror among the population. 


The commander then had one of the perpetrators publicly hanged on the 
market square. 


By order of the occupying forces, the entire population had to gather in the 
market square to watch the spectacle. The parents of the deceased were 
surely told: Fallen for the fatherland. 
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The partisans were driven out by the following Wehrmacht, and the front 
moved ever closer. 


The schoolchildren were evacuated to the Sudetenland at the beginning of 
September as the front from Hungary drew ever closer. 


The people were prepared for evacuation. Hans was drafted into the Home 
Guard. Christmas 1944 was a sad holiday. Hans was deployed near 
Bratislava. 


Hella, Ingelein and | were alone, like so many women. We invited a German 
soldier to dinner on Christmas Eve. We had roast goose, red cabbage and 
bread dumplings. The soldier liked it very much, although he didn't know the 
dumplings, he was from Westphalia. 


We were originally supposed to evacuate with my parents to Austria 
(Trumau) to my sister, but as Inge was only one year old and the front was 
already very close, we weren't allowed to go there. 


People were advised that anyone who had relatives or acquaintances in the 
Sudetenland should evacuate there voluntarily. 


We had a customer in the store. She was from Taus near Pilsen, she got in 
touch with her parents and relatives and so we decided to go with her. 
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Mrs. Wohland (the customer) Inge Hella and I, as well as Emmi Grutl (wife of 
Hans' cousin Hans) packed our things, furniture and food (Hans Grutl had 
slaughtered 2 pigs for us and cured and smoked them) and loaded 
everything into a wagon and off we went to Taus. 


Hans Grutl accompanied our wagon in the goods wagon. The rest of us 
traveled by train, it took us 3 days, again and again the trains were stopped 
or we had to leave the compartments on the open track because there was 
low-flying bombardment, there were always dead and injured. We were lucky 
to arrive safely in Taus. 


Emmi and the three of us found accommodation in an outbuilding of a house. 
After 4 weeks, Emmi's sister and cousin came to stay with us. Behind our 
accommodation was a large garden, as 1945 was a lovely warm spring we 
spent a lot of time in the garden, which was a wonderful time for Ingelein, 
she could always play outside. 


Mrs. Wohland's two girls always played with her. As she started to talk, apart 
from mom, dad and Ala (Hella) dag = Czech gib. | think if we had stayed 
there longer she would have learned even more. 
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The miners from Krickerhau were evacuated to the North Bohemian coalfield 
in Drix and Brux to work in the mines there. The whole convoy was 


accompanied by the Heimatschutz, of which Hans was a member. After the 
operation was completed, the men tried to avoid recruitment, as the end of 
the war was in sight. 


Hans knew where we were, so he arrived at our place one night by stealth. 
As a member of the Homeland Security, he was wearing the Slovakian 
uniform. We buried it in the garden and Hans hid. The man we were staying 
with had a cabbage factory in Neuern, a town on the border with Bavaria, 
and he advised us to cross the border into Bavaria as soon as possible. 


We packed 2 boxes and a few sacks, which the man took with him on his cart 
to Neuern. We walked as if we were going for a walk after the man and spent 
the night in the factory, which was at a standstill. The man gave us a two- 
wheeled cart with rubber tires and a small wagon, after which we gave him 
our other things that we still had and set off on our journey into an uncertain 
future. 
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In the late afternoon of May 6, 1945, we crossed the Bavarian border. 


We came to a farm by the road and asked if we could spend the night in the 
barn. There were already several people there, mainly Silesian women with 
children, so we stayed in Neuaigen. 


We originally wanted to continue towards Passau and on through Austria to 
get to our parents and sister. 


The Americans had drawn a 30 km wide exclusion zone from the German 

border, from where they wouldn't let anyone out, so we had to stay. Hans 
and Hella immediately helped with the building work, as it was spring and 
the work in the fields had begun. The Silesian women also helped straight 
away, they were familiar with agricultural work as they had mostly worked 
on large estates in Silesia. 


| helped the farmer's wife in the kitchen, she had 3 small children, the 
household and the cowshed to look after, we got food in return. 


The farmer's wife did what she could, but there were just too many people 
on the farm. The farmer said that as long as there were potatoes in the 
cellar, the people who were working could go and get some, but when they 
ran out, we'd both run out. 
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In the evening, the farmer's wife distributed the skimmed milk to the 
children, but there wasn't enough for everyone. 


On m89. May we heard that Germany had surrendered and the war was 
over. We hoped to be able to go home again, but unfortunately in vain. 


May, June and July passed, and at the beginning of August the harvest 
began, so the barns had to be cleared and the people were housed in 
schools. 


One day Hans came home from Esdlkam (the main town) and said we could 
go to a farmer's house the next day, where we could get a room, Hans and 
Hella had to work on the farm. 


The farmer had a heart condition, as did the 14-year-old, so the 16-year-old 
daughter practically had to replace a farmhand. There were no male workers 
because most of the men were still in captivity as soldiers. 


So the farmer's wife was happy to get help. Inge liked the farm, there were 
so many animals and the great outdoors where she could let off steam. 


Her favorite thing to do was to go with the farmer's wife to collect eggs or to 
feed the horses in the stable in the evening. 
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When the weather was nice and the people only had simple work to do 
(raking meadows, collecting stones), they took Inge outside with them. 


One day | missed her on the farm, | thought Hans had taken her with him, 
but when everyone came home and Inge wasn't there, | got scared. 


The mill stream flowed nearby and | could think of nothing else but that she 
had fallen into the stream and drowned (my sister had drowned when she 
was 3 years old). Suddenly Irma, the daughter who had to look after the 
horses, called me to come quickly. When | came into the stable, Irma pointed 
to the feed box with oats, where Ingelein was lying asleep. 


We woke her up and she said she wanted to give Lise (horse) some oats 
when the lid fell shut and Ingelein was locked in. She fell asleep crying 
loudly. 


It was a huge weight off our shoulders. 


There was a shepherd dog, Tiras, on the farm who had taken Inge to his 
heart and accompanied her everywhere. When they were both tired, they 
would lie down together under the big kitchen table and sleep. 


We lived from one day to the next, we had a warm room, enough to eat, 
what more could we want? Other people weren't doing so well. 
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It was about 5 km to Esdikam, where we had to go to the municipal office to 
get our ration cards. From time to time we were asked for 700-900 calories 
per person per month, but if you got 600 you could be satisfied. For small 
children there was ¥ liter of milk per person per day, 25 g of fat, some meat 
if there was any. 


Hella and | would leave at 6 a.m. so that we were already standing in front of 
the store when it opened, and it often happened that we were running out of 
bread. Sometimes you had to wait 3-4 hours for the next loaf of bread to 
come out of the oven, and often enough there was none left. It wasn't all that 
bad for us, we always got something from the farmer's wife. 


As the village of Schochten was somewhat remote, the farmers did not need 
milk but had to deliver butter because collecting milk would have been too 
inconvenient. The milk was centrifuged so that the cream settled, leaving the 
skimmed milk. 


The farmer's wife made a part of it sour, which was then turned into curd 
cheese. The skimmed milk was used to feed the calves and pigs, and the 
curd was used to feed the chicks, goslings and chickens. 


3 Silesian women with their children who came with us 
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who had lived in the barn were now housed in the school. | asked the 
farmer's wife if | could bring them some curd cheese and skimmed milk when 
I went to Eschlkam and she allowed it. It was always a great pleasure when | 
brought something back. 


Everyone who could went to the harvested fields to pick ears of wheat. The 
ears were beaten out and the grain or wheat was exchanged for flour at the 
mill. After the potato harvest, people went out into the fields to look for 
potatoes and were happy for every potato they found. As we lived with the 
farmer, we didn't need to do that. 


Shortly before Christmas the farmer came and asked Hans and me if we 
could help them, they wanted to slaughter a pig at night, (black) that was 
forbidden and was severely punished if it got out. 


So we slaughtered the pig and cut it up. The house had a large attic with all 
kinds of stuff lying around. | asked the farmer's wife if | could have a look 
around. If you find anything you can use, you can take it all, she said to me. | 
found various things, including a doll with only one arm and one leg. | 
repaired it and sewed 
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her clothes. 


Among the refugees who had lived with us in the barn, there was an old 
cobbler who also made various things. | asked him if he could make a small 
doll's bed. 


He hunted it and made a nice little bed. | had found a tin of blue paint in the 
attic, so | painted the bed with it and it looked really pretty. 


The old cobbler received 2 liters of milk, 1 liter of lard, some flour and 3 
eggs. He was very happy, because that was more than you could buy for 100 
Reichsmarks back then. 


| sewed 1 cushion and 1 blanket for the doll and so | had something for 
Ingelein for Christmas. | had also found some leftover candles in the attic 
and we used them to make Christmas tree candles. We cut stars out of 
cardboard and sprayed them with silver bronze for stovepipes and we also 
made straw stars. Hans had fetched a small fir tree from the forest and we 
decorated it, so we had a beautiful Christmas tree. 


In the Bavarian Forest, Christmas Eve was a normal evening and presents 
were only given on Christmas morning. 


The farmer's wife and | had sugar beet syrup 
Cooked so that we could bake gingerbread. 
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The farmer's wife had brought a bowl full of flour, some butter and a few 
eggs, so | could make yeast dough and bake peltschen (quark cakes) Hans 
got 1 large sausage and 1 piece of pork. 


We celebrated Christmas Eve like we used to at home. After dinner we sang 
Christmas carols. When Wolfgang and Irma (the farmer's children) heard this, 


they came upstairs and were amazed that the candles on our Christmas tree 
were lit and we were singing. 


Wolfgang fetched his parents and so the locals celebrated Christmas Eve 
with the refugees. We all cried, even the farmer had tears in his eyes. 


When they went downstairs, the farmer's wife said that they had never 
experienced such a beautiful Christmas Eve and thanked them for it. 


We had roast pork, sauerkraut and bread dumplings for Christmas dinner, 
which tasted very good, but since we were not used to the fatty roast after 
the lean diet of the last time, we all had diarrhea the next day. 


It was the first Christmas away from home. 
We were together and healthy, which was more than a great gift. Many knew 
nothing about parents, husbands, sons or relatives. 
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Through the Red Cross, where we had registered, we learned that sister-in- 
law Lilli was in the camp near Landshut. 


Hans and | made our way to Landshut. We found sister-in-law Lilli and 
brother-in-law Anton (Hans' brother) who had already returned from 
captivity. 


There were 9 families from Johannesberg and Kuneschhau who lived 
together in a large room in an inn. Each family had a few square meters to 
themselves, separated by blankets. 


We were delighted to see each other again and had lots to talk about. 


One afternoon in mid-February 1946, Mrs. Pfeffer came upstairs and said 
that there was a man downstairs asking for us. 


Hella went downstairs with her, suddenly | heard a scream, went downstairs 
to check and suddenly | was face to face with my brother. 


His wife Gisela had been evacuated with the Johannisbergers in 
Boehmerwald. When Josef saw that the war was coming to an end, he left 
the troops to avoid being taken prisoner, went into hiding and joined his 
family after the surrender. He found out from people returning home where 
they had met us. 
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So he set off in search of us. As we were already registered with the 
municipality, he found us easily. 


As he had been on foot the whole time, his clothes and shoes were all sewn 
up and he was physically quite worn out. 


We first gave him a hot bath in the laundry room and put him to bed to 
prevent pneumonia. 


Fortunately, he only caught a bad cold. It took him a good 14 days to recover 
to some extent. He then went back to his family in the Bohemian Forest to 
tell them everything and to tell them that under no circumstances should 
they go back to Slovakia with the other Johannisbergers. 


He came back in mid-March. As we didn't want to stay in Schadten, Josef and 
Hans went to Regensburg to the reception camp, where the people were 
distributed throughout Bavaria. Hans and Josef went to a farmer in 
Franconia. They didn't like him at all, so they came back. 


Josef went back to Regensburg so that he wasn't alone and took Hella with 
him. The two of them came to a farmer in Inching, near Eichstadt. 


Hans then also went back to 
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Regensburg, came back after 3 days and then went to 
Johannisschrimmnbach (Dingolfing district) to a farmer on the Tuesday after 
Easter. Hans worked in the fields, | worked in the kitchen. It was a large farm 
and a family with 5 children from Upper Silesia already lived there. We were 
given 1 room above the stables, there was a hole in the floor so that we 
could look down at the horses. 


| had to get up at 5 a.m. to prepare breakfast for the people with the old 
farmer's wife. There were 10 people working in the barn and in the fields. 
The farmer used to be a farmer's leader and so the Americans had interned 
him. He only returned home in September. 


Ingelein was left to her own devices, sometimes | didn't even have time to 

comb her. She trolled around the yard and paddocks like a little gypsy child 
and got on well with all the animals. She also liked the people on the farm. 

Anni from Switzerland always took her into the cowshed. 


Of course, there were chickens and ducklings on the farm in spring, and she 
was particularly fond of them. If she managed to catch a chick or a duckling, 
she would put it 
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In her apron pocket and carried it around with her until it was dead. A few 
chicks died this way. Fortunately it was not particularly noticeable, as there 
were between 70-100 of them and it was nothing unusual if a few were 
missing. 


My sister-in-law Lilli came to visit us and brought Ingelein a home-made 
fabric ball (there was nothing to buy). Ingelein loved the ball very much and 
always Carried it around with her. One day she was playing with it outside 
the paddock and it fell into the paddock, where a cow came and ate the ball. 
Ingelein came running into the kitchen crying and when I asked her why she 
was crying, she sobbed! Cow eating ball. | took her to the paddock and gave 
the cow a good scolding, then she was comforted a little. 


The summer of 1946 passed and it was fall and the church fair. There was a 
big clean-up. | stood by the fountain in the courtyard all afternoon and 
washed the windows - there were a lot of them. There was a cold wind and | 
caught a cold and got tonsillitis. On Sunday evening | had a fever of 41° and 
the farmer called the doctor. He said that as the room couldn't be heated we 
could 
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not be able to stay in it in winter. He gave Hans a certificate, with which 
Hans went to the mayor in Marklhofen and explained the situation to him. 


So we came to Mrs. Tanner, where the mayor had confiscated a room (12 
m2). She was furious when we came to her with the assignment. 


She and her husband had 5 rooms, so far she had always somehow managed 
to avoid confiscation. 


A table, a bench and a cannon stove were all the furniture. We had the 2 iron 
beds, we had straw sacks filled with new straw, so we were reasonably 
content. Luckily we had the small cart we had used to escape from Tanz. We 
took it into the forest to get some wood for the winter. 


When we left Schwimbach, the farmer gave us 1 hundredweight of wheat 
and 2 sacks of potatoes, the farmer's wife gave us 1 piece of bacon, 1 
chicken and a nice piece of butter, so that we were reasonably well provided 
for. 


Every now and then something was called for on the food stamps. There was 
almost nothing free to buy. For Ingelein there was daily 
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¥ liter of milk, if you were lucky there was some buttermilk from time to 
time. 


We were together, we were warm and we were happy. 


Hans had suffered a hernia during his hard work, so he went into hospital for 
an operation before Christmas. 


As we only had a cannon oven, there was no possibility of baking anything. 
So it wasn't as nice a Christmas as the year before at Pfeffer's in Schachten. 


| had written to Uncle Franz in America and in February 1947 we received the 
first care package. A few weeks later we received our first clothes parcel. It 
contained beautiful dresses for Ingelein and even a doll, and there were also 
some nice clothes for Hella and me. We were grateful and happy. 


Hella went to the Barhof, a state-run experimental farm, as a domestic help. 


Hans went to work in the sawmill as an agricultural assistant. From then on 
we were a bit better off. Hans got food for the whole day. | was able to keep 
the ration cards. He also got 6 kg of flour a month and waste wood from the 
sawmill. That was already a 
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Great help. He was paid 40 marks a month, before that you could buy next to 
nothing. 


We lived from one day to the next with practically no worries. 


There was a parish library in Marklhofen, where we went to get books, which 
was our favorite pastime. In April 1948, my sister-in-law Gisela (brother 
Josef's wife of 38 years) died. As he had to work and had no one to look after 
the children, | took his son Rudi, then aged 9, to live with us after the funeral. 
His daughter Gerti, aged 7, took Gisi's sister with her. 


Audi was a difficult child, as his mother was ill and his father was at work all 
week and only came home at weekends, so he could usually do whatever he 
wanted. 


As we lived in cramped conditions, there had to be order and he found it 
difficult to fit in. Brother Josef was forced to marry soon and so Rudi soon 
returned to his father. 


The currency reform came in July 1948. From then on, the DM was 
introduced and suddenly everything was for sale. As if by magic, the shop 
windows were full. There were 40 DM per head in exchange for the old 
Reichsmark. Basic foodstuffs were relatively cheap, but everything else 
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but expensive. A pair of shoes cost around 39 marks, a shirt 25 marks and a 
pair of stockings 8 marks. With Hans earning 40 marks a month, there were 
no great leaps to be made. Hans decided to try construction work in Munich. 
He started as a construction worker, earning 80 pfennigs an hour. 


He went to Munich on Sunday afternoon and came home at 11 o'clock on 
Friday evening. If he brought home 50 DM we were already happy. On 
Sunday | bought groceries for the whole week for about 12-15 DM. Hans 
needed a fare and food for the whole week. | kept 10 DM for Inge and me for 
the week. 


| tried to save at least 5 DM. Ingelein went to kindergarten and | went to the 
farmer's in the afternoons when I was needed. From 12 noon to 6 in the 
evening you got 2.50 - 3 DM. If you were lucky, the farmer's wife would give 
you 1 liter of milk. 


Since Hans was no longer working at the mill, we no longer got waste wood 
for free, but had to pay for it. 


Before Christmas, the construction companies laid people off so they didn't 
have to pay for the holidays. Hans was unemployed and had to go on the 
dole. 2 times a week he had to work on the 
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register at the employment office. Unemployment benefit was DM 24.50 a 
week. Hans tried to earn a bit on the side, even though it was a criminal 
offense. 


There were also few opportunities in winter. From April 1, 1949, it was dry 
and hot. There were lots of blueberries. Ingelein and | went into the forest 
almost every day to pick them. It was tedious work. You got 3 DM fora 
bucket full (10 liters). We sold them and managed to save 50 marks 
together. 


We had also saved a little each week from Hans’ wages, so in the fall we 
bought our first furniture, a table, 3 chairs, 1 stool and a small kitchen 


cupboard. Everything together cost 220 DM. We paid 100 DM and the rest 
we paid off in installments. 


Hans was always at home from Christmas to March because work on the 
construction site was stopped in winter. So the time passed. In April, when it 
got warmer again, Hans went back to Munich and | went to the farmers from 
time to time. As this situation was unbearable in the long term, we reported 
for resettlement to North Rhine-Westphalia. 


Hans had gone to Duisburg with 2 friends in May 1952, where they worked 
on the construction site. 
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found work. Inge and | went to visit him in August. He tried to find an 
apartment for us, but it was very difficult because the Ruhr area had been 
bombed out. The landlords demanded a lost cost subsidy if they found a free 
apartment. 


Hans found an apartment in need of repair through a colleague. With the 
help of work colleagues, they renovated the apartment and he received 
materials from his employer in return for payment. 


On December 6, 1952, Ingelein and | drove to Duisburg. We arrived at 8 
o'clock in the morning, tired and overworked. Hans picked us up. We were 
happy to be together again. We now had a large kitchen, 1 room, 1 small 
room and a balcony. From the balcony you could see the fireplaces and 
chimneys of the Tyssen hut. In the evening, the sky glowed blood red. We 
had to get used to the soot and dirt. It wasn't like that in Bavaria. Inge found 
it hard to get used to, she said: "When | grow up, I'll go back to Bavaria. 
Which she later did. 


Hans' brother Anton, who was a miner, had found work in coal mining in 
Repeln (Moers). 
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Later he also got an apartment, so we could visit each other. 

My brother Josef had also moved to Dusseldorf with his family, so he wasn't 
too far away from us either. So we visited each other from time to time. But 


we visited Repeln more often because we got on really well with Toni and 
Cilli. We usually spent hours playing cards or Mensch arger dich nicht. 


The years passed so quickly, Inge graduated from high school and began to 
study. First in Essen. Later she went to Munich. It was very difficult for us to 
say goodbye. 


It was obvious that Inge was going to Munich. She always said: When | grow 
up, I'll go back to Bavaria, and that's what she did. 


Since | didn't feel completely fulfilled as a housewife, | looked for work, which 
wasn't easy at the time, especially in the Ruhr area. 


A rusk and cookie factory was looking for people for the Christmas season, | 
applied and was accepted. The hourly wage was 60 pfennigs. | worked 
alternately one week from 6 am to 2 pm and the next from 2 am to 10 pm. 
The journey time was 1 hour, so! wasn't home until 11 o'clock in the evening 
on the afternoon shift. At the latest. 
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| had to get up again at % a.m. to make breakfast and sandwiches for Hans 
and Inge. 


The work in the factory was not difficult but interesting as you had to do 
everything from the beginning to the finished product. 


We were between 30-40 women and 1 master and 2 bakers, it was a good 
cooperation and we had a lot of fun. As we had to deal with a lot of spices 
(cinnamon, cloves and so on), we always had a faint smell of spices, when 
we got on the streetcar people would say: It smells like Christmas. | stayed 
at the Zwibackfabrik for 2 years. As the pay was quite low, | looked for 
something else. | found a new job in a metal goods factory. Among other 
things, they produced small parts for televisions for Phillips. | had a job in the 
goods inspection department. There | already had an hourly wage of 1.10 
DM. | was also reimbursed for my weekly streetcar ticket. We worked from 7 
in the morning until 4 in the afternoon, so | was home at about half past 6 in 
the evening. | always cooked ahead so that we didn't have to eat so late. 


As we had Saturday off, we often went for a stroll in the afternoon and 
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Window shopping in Hamborn and Marxloh was where most of the stores 
were and we gradually bought lots of things for the household. 


We also often went to Duisburg. 


In September 1959, we bought a bedroom for 650 marks that we had saved 
up. We bought the mattresses, which were just as expensive, on account. 
The mattresses lasted 20 years. The bedroom is still in Dietenhau near Hella. 


We were happy about every new item we bought. Hans bought a radio, and 
little by little 1 electric stove, 1 fridge and later 1 television were added. 


Our apartment had an attic measuring 3x3.5 m, Hans converted it into our 
bedroom and the bedroom became the living room. We spent a long time 
looking for furniture in stores where we could get the biggest discount, 
because we had saved up and could pay cash. 


We never bought anything on account again because we simply didn't want 
to be in debt. So we continued to save and put mark after mark into our 
Savings account. Every year it grew a little more. 
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Inge met her future husband in Munich, whom she married on September 6, 
1969 in Munich. 


In the meantime, she had passed her 2nd state examination in education 
and was a teacher in Deutenhausen. 


On the drive home from the wedding, we were both sad because now Inge 
was no longer ours alone. We thought wistfully of all the years the three of 
us had spent together. But that's how it is in life, the children leave home 
and go their own way. That's what we did. 


Since we knew that Inge wouldn't be coming back to Duisburg, we thought 
about looking for something so that we could be a bit closer to her. 


An advertisement appeared in the Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung offering 
condominiums in Waldkraiburg. As we lived in Bavaria until December 1952, 
we knew roughly where this Waldkraiburg was to be found. | wrote to the 
builder in Ampfing and he sent us some documents. 

Inge came home for Christmas 
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told her about our plan to possibly buy an apartment and move to Bavaria. 
Inge wanted to go to Waldkraiburg and see the town for herself. She came 


away with a positive impression and so we decided to buy the apartment. It 
cost DM 49,500. It was cheap for us at the time, but still a lot of money. 


We paid DM 20,000, and financed the rest with a first mortgage for DM 
20,000 and a second for DM 5,000. Now we had debts where we never 
wanted to have any. 


1970 was a late spring, so construction could not begin until the end of April. 


At the beginning of August, the shell was ready and we drove to Muhldorf to 
the notary's office to sign the deed, then we went to Waldkraiburg and 
inspected the shell. 


We met our future neighbors, the Hartingers. We liked what we saw and 
were already looking forward to our new home. 


In Duisburg, we slowly began to prepare for our move. Over the years, we 
had accumulated a lot of useless stuff and we started to get rid of it, 
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because we didn't want to take useless stuff with us to the new apartment. 


On February 20, 1971, the time had come for the float to arrive, it was a 
beautiful early spring day. Hans went along in the moving van, | took the 
train to Munich. Inge picked me up at the station and we drove on to 
Waldkraiburg by car. 


The apartment was very clean and warm, we felt right at home. 


The removal van arrived shortly before 12 noon. The unloading went quickly. 
We had most of the boxes taken to the cellar as we wanted to wallpaper 
first. 


After we had dealt with all the official paperwork, we set about wallpapering. 
Within a week we had everything ready, curtains hung and were happy that 
everything went so well. 


Hans was still on vacation. | had to register at the employment office 
because | didn't have a job yet. 


Winter came back in mid-March and it snowed a lot, everything was nice and 
white and we were happy about it because we weren't used to it in the Ruhr 
region. 
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Hans started working as a bricklayer at Antosch on April 1. The employment 
office didn't have any work for me. 


| signed up for an advanced training course for commercial professions at 
the adult education center and attended it for 9 months. 


My health wasn't particularly good at first. The frequent fohn winds were 
quite hard on me. It took me a good year to acclimatize. 


On March 1, 1972, | started at the Walter Lode button factory as a dispatch 
manager. 


It was quite a change for me with the new material, as | came from the food 
industry. 


Fortunately, | had nice employees who helped me a lot to explain the whole 
production process up to the finished button. There were 20 women working 
in dispatch and | often had to mediate disagreements. On the whole, there 
was a good working atmosphere. | also got on well with the bosses. As we 
exported a lot, including to Japan, South Africa and some European 
countries, | had to deal a lot with export and customs regulations. 
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It was all new territory for me and | found a lot of support from the head 
secretary. | had familiarized myself well and | liked it and was satisfied. 


Hans worked like a madman, working overtime wherever he could. He 
wanted to pay off our debts as quickly as possible. 


We felt comfortable and were satisfied. Hans explored the whole surrounding 
area by bike and soon knew his way around. 


Inge and Edwin lived in Munich in Edwin's parents' house, and one day they 
told us that Edwin was going to university in Mainz. It wasn't easy for us, 
because we had moved to Wladkraiburg to be closer to our daughter and 
now they were moving to Mainz. We just had to come to terms with it. 


The years went by, we had paid off the debt and were happy about it, 
especially for Hans it was a kind of redemption. 


Our granddaughter Isabell came into the world on June 6, 1975. We were 
very happy, as we had already given up hope of having another grandchild. 


When Isabell was 6 weeks old again we went to Mainz. 
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We finally got to meet our grandchild. 


Hans was beside himself with excitement and would have loved to carry her 
around for hours. 


Inge and Edwin went on vacation and Hans and | played nanny for a while. 
We felt like young parents. It was a wonderful feeling. 


And so the years passed. Isabell was a lively child, riding her tricycle down 
the steep underground garage driveway like a little devil. Hans retired in 
August 1981 at the age of 63. | had to work until 31.12.1985. 


In 1979, Inge and Edwin surprised us with the news that they were moving to 
Kiel. It was a bit of a shock for us, because now they were in the far north 
and we were in the far south, but what could we do, life sometimes takes 
strange paths and we had to come to terms with it. 


The three of them settled in well in Kiel and we were happy that they were 
doing well. Isabell went to kindergarten and soon had lots of friends. 


In the summer of 1981, Inge and Edwin bought a house with a large garden 
in Rannsee, which was a little paradise for Isabell. 


Whenever the Welpes went on vacation, we went to Rannsee to look after 
the house. 
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We always had a lot of work to do. Hans in the garden and me in the house. 
We liked it there too. 


Our retired life had settled down well by then and we felt comfortable. Hans 
went for a bike ride every afternoon from 2-4 p.m., weather permitting. | 
indulged in my great passion for reading. | think | read half the city library. 


We went to our old home in Johannesberg and Oberturz in Slovakia 3 or 4 
times. Hans' brother Alexander and his family still lived there. It was always 
a nice time, but we also like to go back home. 


Our peaceful time was abruptly shattered when it was discovered in 
September 1993 that Hans had stomach cancer. Hans hadn't been feeling 
particularly well for some time, but we hadn't thought about cancer. Hans 
didn't want to have an operation after the doctor told us that his whole 
stomach had to be removed. For half a year | cared for Hans as best | could 


and was supported by Caritas. Hans was a very patient patient who suffered 
in silence, he never complained. He got better from day to day 
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less, as he could swallow almost nothing. On February 15, 1994 at 10:45 
a.m. he closed his eyes forever. Inge had come 2 days earlier and so we 
were with him when he left us. 


Many people accompanied him on his last journey, many wreaths lay on his 
grave, a sign of how popular he was. 


It all passed me by as if in a dream, as if none of it concerned me, | was 
paralyzed. 


My sister Hella stayed with me for a week, only when she left did | really 
realize that | was now alone. 


As Hans had hardly been able to eat for the last few months, | didn't cook 
much for myself either, so | had lost quite a bit of weight. | was tired, weak 
and could hardly sleep. As | had hardly been ill up until then and therefore 
didn't have a GP, | first had to find a doctor. That's how I came to see Dr. 
Jung. He diagnosed total exhaustion and iron deficiency. | was given 
injections to build up and slowly got better again. 


My neighbors took great care of me, for which | am still grateful to them 
today. 
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For 1 year | went to the cemetery almost every day and told Hans everything 
| did and what was new. | knew he listened to me. It has stayed that way to 
this day, even though I no longer go to the cemetery every day. 


My life as a single person has gradually settled down, you have to deal with 
it whether you like it or not. I've always said to myself: you're not the only 
one, many people are like that. The two of us had 51 years together, through 
joys, sorrows and worries. Not everyone is granted that. That is my 
consolation. In the summer of 1994, Isabell graduated from high school and | 
went to Kiel alone for the first time for the graduation ceremony. From Kiel | 
then drove to Stuttgart to see Lilli and Toni. It was strange traveling alone 
and having to take care of everything on my own, which | didn't have to do 
before. But everything goes when it has to, Isabell went to study in 
Constance so | visited her in Constance. | went to Moni and Karl in 
Scheidegg, | went to Truman (Austria) and to Dietenhau. | suddenly 


discovered that it was nice to make decisions and not have to take anyone 
into consideration. 
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A new phase of life had begun for me. Now | had to make all the decisions on 
my own, which wasn't always easy, | had to decide what was right. | was 
often in doubt as to whether I had made the right decision. 


Little by little, my self-confidence increased. | slowly got used to being alone. 
Fortunately, we had a very good household with lovely neighbors who helped 
each other when necessary. So | was doing very well under the 
circumstances. 


In 1995, Inge's parents-in-law in Munich died in quick succession. Isabell had 
moved from Constance to Munich where she continued her studies, she lived 
in her grandparents' house and | often visited her. | helped her a bit around 
the house and made myself useful in the garden. | enjoyed working in the 
garden. If | had been 10 years younger, | could have easily imagined buying 
a small house with a garden. My days would have been full. My days followed 
a plan that | had drawn up, | needed that because I'm a pretty tidy person. 
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That's how quickly the years go by. 


My brother Willi died on June 3, 1999 and his wife Ruth, my sister-in-law, on 
July 7, 2000. So only my sister Hella and | are left of our once large family. 


| have now turned 80 and have tried to tell something about the 80 years. 
On the occasion of my 80th and Inge's 60th birthday, we decided to organize 
a small family reunion with the living descendants of the Schmidt-Rufnak 
family. 


Everyone we invited had accepted, with the exception of my nephew Gusti 
from Trumau. We celebrated in Schleching on May 21. 


It was a successful, happy party, | think everyone enjoyed it and will 
remember it fondly. 


| too will gladly remember this as long as the good Lord still gives me life. 


| wrote this for my daughter Inge and my granddaughter Isabell, who are the 
dearest things in the world to me. 


